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EDITORIALS 


SCHOOL —Used to be that when the Fall conven- 
tion season was over, a fellow could get 
DAYS back to his knitting for a short time at 
least, but today’s state association secretary is such an 
eager beaver he keeps the pot boiling almost continu- 
ously. As a matter of fact it’s getting so it’s pretty 
hard to tell the season of the year using association 
activity as a barometer. Here we are in January and 
the Northwest is just getting into its annual meeting, 
so Fall conventions, as such, are a misnomer. Mean- 
while we have enough school schedules on our desk to 
write a book. Next week in addition to the Northwest 
Freezers and the Northwest Canners meeting there is 
scheduled a two day school at the University of Illinois 
and another at Iowa State. The following week Michi- 
gan and the University of Maryland offer canner stu- 
dents excellent programs and Indiana comes in the 
week after that. It’s a continuous run from there on 
in right up to the NCA Convention in February with 
Maryland coming in again and Ohio, Minnesota, and 
Pennsylvaia following in quick succession. 


The caliber of the programs and the reputations of 
the professors are enough to make the students drool. 
In the December 27 issue, this publication listed the 
Illinois and Iowa programs; in the January 3 issue, 
the Michigan schedule and in this issue the Tri-State 
Program. The careful observer will note that there is 
a trend in all of these to bring in experts from other 
areas and at the same time to provide the opportunity 
for the local folks to thrash out their particular prob- 
lems in round-table style. 


The contrast between these schools and the annual 
conventions is also very striking. Here the desire to 
learn is uppermost in everyone’s mind. This could 
hardly be said of the Fall conventions. It should be 
noted too, that although most of the subject matter to 
be discussed is of a technical nature, there are many 
important topics that should be heard and discussed 
by management. There has been a tendency on the 
point of management to leave the schools to their field- 
men and plant superintendents. This year above all 
would be a good year for the bosses to sit in the front 
row. Aside from the fact that such important topics 
as the new pesticide law, waste disposal, grower rela- 
tions, employee relations, etc., will be discussed, first 
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hand information on variety performance, for instance, 
would help the boss understand infinitely better the 
problems of the fieldman. 


One more thing the boss can do while attending 
school is to keep his eyes and ears open for any indica- 
tion of acreage trends. For a while it looked like the 
government was going to take over that job this year. 
While some undoubtedly would have been just as well 
satisfied to let the government take over, the majority 
of the industry insisted on doing it themselves. But 
now that the industry has won its point lets hope that 
the individual will do a better job than he did last 
year, especially on beans and corn. With acreage com- 
ing easily and at not too stiff a price, that might. not 
be as simple as it sounds. 


—While we’re on the subject of schools 
CHICAGO and conventions, it should be noted that 
the Chicago convention is closer than most of us 
realize. This week we are starting (see page 6) a run- 
ning calendar of activities for the big week. There’s 
much to be done between now and then to make this 
expenditure in time and money pay dividends. Your 
room,reservations have been taken care of long since, 
if not, Lord help you. Transportation facilities are 
already getting a bit on the tough side. Check over the 
calendar and line up your free time and start filling in 
those all important engagements now. 


CONGRATULATIONS genuine pleasure 


for the writer and all of 
us here at “Canning Trade” for that matter, to extend 
congratulations to the Sindall family and its associates 
at A. K. Robins and Company on turning another mile- 
stone. Grandfathers, Fathers, and Sons of the two 
families have labored in the same vineyard, within a 
stones throw of each other, generation after genera- 
tion. During those many years, we have oftentime had 
occasion to help one another along the way. That Bob 
Jr. is passing the century pole with all 16 cylinders 
firing perfectly is to us then a source of personal pride 
and satisfaction. Hearty congratulations to the House 
of Robins. 
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CANNERS 


SCHOOLS 


JANUARY 11-13, 1955—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND UNIVERSITY OF IL- 
LINOIS Annual Canners School, Univer- 
sity of Illinois campus, Urbana, Illinois. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — IOWA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE, Annual Canners Confer- 
ence, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 17-19, 1955 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION in cooperation with 
Michigan State College, annual Field- 
men’s Conference, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Man- 
agement Work Shop, University of 
Maryland. 


JANUARY 26-28, 1955—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION in cooperation with 
Purdue University, 29th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Conference, Purdue 
University. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Fieldmen’s School, University of Mary- 
land. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Annual Canners and 
Fieldman’s School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 2-3, 1955 —oOHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Canners’ Short Course, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 2, 3, 4, 1955—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Nittany Lion Inn, 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1955 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Manufac- 
turers, Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


MARCH 8, 9, 1955 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Second Annual 
Canners Workshop, Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


MARCH 9, 1955—TRI-STATE PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales Clinic, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


MAY 13, 14, 1955 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fourth Annual 
Sales Clinic, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pennsylvania. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


JANUARY 9-13, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1955 — NoRTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 14-15-16, 1955—cANA- 
DIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec (forty miles southeast of 
Ottawa, and about eighty miles from 
Montreal, Quebec). 


FEBRUARY 16, 1955—NATIONAL RED 
CHERRY INSTITUTE, annual meeting, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1955 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 —- NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annval Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, I)linois. 

MARCH 4-5, 1955—VvIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. 


MARCH 10-11, 1955—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

MARCH 10-11, 1955—ozARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 

MARCH 138-16, 1955 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, National As- 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers & Na- 
tional Wholesale Frozen Food Distribu- 
tors, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, III. 

MARCH 25-26, 1955—uUTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 43rd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 28-29, 1955—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 51st Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara. 


MAY 15-18, 1955 — UNITED STATES 
WIIOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION — An- 
nual Convention and Exposition, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


C.M.GS.A. EXHIBIT HOURS 
CONRAD HILTON, CHICAGO 


Saturday, February 19, 10 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M.; Sunday, February 20, 1 P.M. 
to 5:30 P.M.; Monday and Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 21 and 22, 10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.; 
Wednesday, February 23, 10 A.M. to 
3:30 P.M. Attendance awards at 5 P.M. 
daily except Wednesday when the hour 
will be 3 P.M. 
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CHICAGO CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


(Subject to Revision and Addition) 
Tuesday, February 15 to 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 
All Meetings of NCA at the Conrad Hilton; 

Pickle Packers at Drake; NAWGA at Morrison. 

Tuesday, February 15 to Friday, February 18— 
NAWGA Meetings. 

Tuesday, February 15—-10:00 A.M. Scientific Re- 
search Committee. 

Wednesday, February 16—10:00 A.M. N.C.A. 
Scientific Research Committee; 10:00 A.M. 
Technical Advisory Committee to N.C.A. Label- 
ing Committee; 3:00 P.M. Meeting and Dinner, 
N.C.A. Home Economics Committee. 

Annual Meeting National Red Cherry Institute, 
Morrison Hotel. 

Thursday, February 17—-9:00 A.M. N.C.A. Process- 
ing Subcommittee on Foods in Metal Contain- 
ers; 10:00 A.M. Canning Industry Research, 
Inc., Conrad Hilton; 10:00 A.M. N.C.A, Admin- 
istrative Council; 12:30 P.M. N.C.A. Admin- 
istrative Council Luncheon Meeting; 2:00 P.M. 
N.C.A. Convention Committee; 3:30 P.M. 
N.C.A. Labeling Committee. 

Friday, February 18—-National Pickle Packers As- 
sociation, Winter Meeting, Drake; 9:30 A.M. 
N.C.A. Board of Directors; 12:00 M C.M.&S.A. 
Board of Directors, Blackstone; Afternoon-—- 
National Preservers Association, Morrison ; 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon, N.C.A. Board of Di- 
rectors; 2:00 P.M. N.C.A. Board of Directors ; 
4:00 P.M. Forty Niner Board of Directors, 
Blackstone; 4:45 P.M. Forty Niner Annual 
Meeting, Blackstone; 5:15 P.M. Forty Niner 
Service Award Presentation; 6:00 P.M. N.C.A. 
Statistics Committee Dinner Meeting ; 7:00 P.M. 
N.C.A. Resolutions Committee. 

Saturday, February 19—-(All Day) National Pre- 
servers Association, Morrison; 9:00 A.M. N.C.A. 
Nominating Committee; 9:30 A.M. (All Day) 
National Food Brokers Association Business 
Meeting: 10:00 N.C.A. General Session; 12:30 
P.M. N.C.A. Claims Committee Luncheon Meet- 
ing; 2:00 P.M. N.C.A. Conference on Can- 
ning Procedures and Products; 2:00 P.M. 
N.C.A. Conference on Procurement of Raw 
Products ; 2:00 P.M. N.C.A. Marketing Session ; 
4:00 P.M. N.C.A. Fishery Products Committee ; 
7:30 P.M. Meeting of N.C.A. Taste Test (Raw 
Products) Committee. 

Sunday, February 20—8:30 A.M. N.C.A. Legis- 
lative Committee Breakfast Meeting; 9:00 A.M. 
Technical Advisory Committee to N.C.A. Raw 
Products Committee; 10:00 A.M. N.C.A. Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Committee; 10:30 
A.M. Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Conrad Hilton; 2:00 
P.M. N.C.A. Fishery Products Conference; 
2:00 P.M. N.C.A. Conference on Agricultural 
Management Problems; 2:30 P.M. N.C.A. Con- 
ference on Factors Influencing the Shelf Life 
of Canned Foods. 

Monday, February 21--9:00 A.M. N.C.A. Pro- 
curement Committee; 9:00 A.M. N.C.A. Con- 
ference on Pesticide Tolerances; 1:30 P.M. Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, Conrad 
Hilton; 2:00 P.M. Joint N.C.A.-C.M.&S.A. 
Technical Conference; 2:00 P.M. The Tomato 
Council, Ine., Board of Directors, Conrad 
Hilton; 3:30 P.M. Business Meeting, The 
Tomato Council, Ine., Conrad Hilton 

Tuesday, February 22—12:15 P.M. National Meat 
Canners Association, Blackstone. 

Wednesday, February 23—-9:30 A.M. N.C.A. 
Processing Committee on Foods in Metal Con- 
tainers. 


SOCIAL EVENTS 


Friday, February 18 6:00 P.M. Forty Niner Re- 
ception, Blackstone; 7:30 P.M. C.M.&S.A. Past 
Presidents Dinner, Conrad Hilton. 

Saturday, February 19— 6:00 P.M. Old Guard 
Dinner, Blackstone; 7:00 P.M. N.C.A. Fishery 
Products Committee Dinner; 8:00 P.M. N.C.A. 
Research Laboratory Smoker. 

Sunday, February 20 —6:00 P.M. State Secre- 
taries Reception and Dinner, Conrad Hilton; 
6:30 P.M. Dinner, Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee to N.C.A. Raw Products Committee. 

Monday, February 21—-7:00 P.M. Young Guard 
Society Banquet, Morrison. 

Tuesday, February 22—7:30 P.M. C.M.&S.A. Din- 
ner Dance, Sheraton. 
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THE CRCO MECHANICAL BEAN PICKE 


R—Right: Front view showing vine lifting arrangement and harvesting cylinder. 
Left rear view showing cleaner, bagger and bagging platform. Tractor is International Harvester’s super C. 


The New CRCO 
Mechanical Bean Picker 


Without question, the new CRCO Me- 
chanical Bean Picker is the talk of the 
bean canning industry. As always, where 
there is much talk there is also a consid- 
erable amount of mis-information, this 
in this instance despite the fact that a 
colored film on the new picker has been 
shown at many of the fall conventions. 
It is a pleasure then to bring readers at 
this time this factual statement from the 
company concerning the present state of 
development of the picker and what may 
be expected in the future.—Editor 


The basic principle that has now de- 
veloped to the- successful mechanical 
picking of string beans was first thought 
of by Mrs. J. C. Ward of the Ward Can- 
ning Company, Mt. Vernon, New York 
who was impressed with the high cost 
and difficulties in connection with hand 
picking. (Canning Trade, August 29, 
1949, Page 9.) The Chisholm-Ryder Com- 
pany purchased the manufacturing rights 
in 1950 but that model of the picker 
worked satisfactorily only under the 
most ideal conditions and the intervening 
years have been spent by CRCO in de- 
veloping it to the point where it will 
operate efficiently under the majority of 
conditions as found in various parts of 
the country. 


Five pickers were built for the 1952 
season and rebuilt for 1953 with such 
good results that 20 additional machines 
were built for the 1954 season, which ma- 
chines operated in Maine, the Tri- 
States, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. The only difficulties en- 
countered in 1954 Were purely mechanical 
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and centered around certain difficulties 
with the scow belt, which were corrected 
by the end of the season. 


CRCO is building additional machines, 
in limited quantities, for the 1955 season 
to acommodate those that want them for 
first pickings as well as those that want 
them for second or third pickings. The 
Picker may be obtained on a rental plan 
or outright purchase basis. 


OPERATION 


The picker operates at a speed to 
cover from % to one acre per hour, de- 
pending upon conditions, picking two 
rows at a time. The beans, along with 
most of the foliage, is stripped from the 
plants by means of steel fingers mounted 
on two revolving cylinders, one for each 
row with these fingers coming up 
through the plant and throwing the 
beans into a center scow conveyor belt, 
along with the stripped off foliage. This 
belt carries the beans back toward the 
rear and discharges them onto a second 
but short inclined belt to eliminate 
stones, that in turn, drops them onto the 
elevating belt, at which point the air leg 
of the cleaner is located. The cleaner 
consists of a centrifugal type suction fan 
driven by a small gasoline engine. As 
the beans are discharged onto the elevat- 
ing belt, the cleaner suction pulls out 
the leaves and other light debris, with 
the cleaned beans continuing up the ele- 
vating belt and into the double bagging 
attachment. 


The picker is mounted on an Interna- 
tional Harvester Super C Tractor which 
is standard except that the rear axle 
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housing is longer in order to accommo- 
date the harvester mounting brackets. 
The picker demands that the rows be 
planted 36” apart, with hilling kept to a 
very minimum so as not to impede the 
travel of the picker fingers. The ma- 
chine is equipped with a standard bag- 
ging arrangement, as shown, including 
the attached trailer for carrying the 
bags of beans and empty bags, or it can 
be fitted with a side conveyor for de- 
positing the beans, in bulk, into a wagon 
trailer pulled along side by a separate 
tractor. The unit including tractor, 
weighs approximately 7350 lIbs., can 
travel short distances from field to field 
under its own power, or can be loaded on 
a truck for transport over any great 
distance. 


YIELD 


Since the plant is stripped almost com- 
pletely of its foliage by the mechanical 
picker, no further yield is possible and, 
when used for first pickings, results in 
that picking being the only yield from 
the acreage, as compared to 1 to 3 hand 
pickings. The picker was used mostly 
this past season for second or third pick- 
ings, after the fields were first picked by 
hand. Some first pickings were made 
with the mechanical picker in various 
sections due to hand pickers not being 
available such as at the beginning of the 
season or on late plantings, planted after 
another crop, that had to be picked after 
the children returned to school. Some 
first pickings were made by processors 
for outright test purposes to determine 
what yields would be obtained with me- 
chanical picking in comparison with hand 
picking. 


In any case, the yields obtained by me- 
chanical picking were just about the 
same as with good hand picking but it 
must be admitted that considerably less 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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TRI-STATE WORKSHOP 


The 6th annual Food Processors Work- 
shop conducted by the University of 
Maryland, Horticulture Department in 
cooperation with the Tri-State Packers 
Association, the Baltimore section of the 
IFT and the American Society for Qual- 
ity Control, will be held at the Horticul- 
ture Building, University of Maryland, 
January 18, 19, 20, 1955. 


Following a welcome by Dr. Gordon M. 
Cairns, Dean of Agriculture, the first 
panel on Grower Incentives will get un- 
derway at 10:00 A.M. January 18. Mark 
Mitchell of the Larson Canning Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wisconsin, will discuss 
the subject from a national standpoint 
and a panel of canners and growers will 
discuss the local situation. 


At 1:30 P.M. on the 18th there’ll be 
two separate lectures on “Wage Incen- 
tives in Our Industry” plus a panel on 
the pro’s and con’s led by canners and 
management consultants. At 3:00 P.M. 
the subject will be “Worker Relations”. 
Dr. Brantley Watson, McCormick and 
Company, Baltimore, will tell how to de- 
velop better relationships. This will be 
followed by a pane] discussion. 


Beginning Wednesday morning, Janu- 
ary 19, at 9:00 A.M., there’ll be a talk on 
raw product quality control by Jack 
Barnard of the Green Giant Company 
followed by a panel on the practical ap- 
plications of raw product quality control. 


On Wednesday afternoon at 1:30 P.M., 
Dr. E. P. Walls will discuss “Processed 
Product Quality Control” and Dr. H. L. 
Stier of NCA will discuss the practical- 
ity of processed product quality control. 
This will be followed by a panel discus- 
sion on practical experiences on the same 
subject. There’ll be a dinner on Wednes- 
day evening in the dinning hall where 
new food products will be displayed. Dr. 
Buton G. Bowman, American Cyanimid 
Company, will discuss economics and 
technical considerations in developing a 
new food product. 


On Thursday morning at 9:00 A.M. the 
subject will be waste disposal handled by 
Dr. I. C. Haut, Head of Department of 


Horticulture. A panel discussion will 
follow and at 11:00 A.M. Dr. L. B. Dit- 
man will discuss new developments in 
insecticides for the field and plant. 


On Thursday afternoon at 1:00 P.M., 
Leroy Strasburger of Strasburger and 
Siegel, Baltimore, will moderate a panel 
discussion on, “How to Cope With Cur- 
rent Food & Drug Requirements”. NCA’s 
Howard Smith, Maryland’s Francis Stark 
and L. B. Ditman, and P. J. Ritter’s A. H. 
Funke will staff this panel. 


Canners are urged to send as many 
representatives as possible. A $5.00 
registration fee is requested. Bernard A. 
Twigg of the Department of Horticulture 
is handling reservations. 


DEL MONTE SUNSHINE 
CRUISE 


The Del Monte Pineapple Sunshine 
Cruise, annual sales event now in its 5th 
successive season ‘is scheduled for Jan- 
uary 27 through February 12, offering a 
pick of three weekends for profitable 
grocer tie-ins. 


Point-of-sale material and ad mats will 
be provided by the California Packing 
Corporation to help grocers deliver a 
good cargo of Del Monte Pineapple and 
Pineapple Juice to their customers. 


Food Acceptance Testing Methodology 
is the title of a publication now being 
distributed without charge to those con- 
cerned with research in measuring food 
acceptance. The work is a compilation 
of the proceedings of a symposium 
sponsored by the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute, and the Quar- 
termaster Research and Development 
Command, U. S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps at Chicago in October, 1953. Copies 
are available for the asking at the Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, 1819 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


CONTINENTAL TO MAKE FILM 
ON CANNED FOODS 
MERCHANDISING 


An animated, full-color motion picture 
is planned by Continental Can Company 
as part of its continuing program to pro- 
mote the sale of canned foods at the re- 
tail level. Continental has appointed 
Transfilm, Inc., to produce the 15-minute 
film which will be ready for showing on 
April 1, 1955, and will highlight to 
grocers the merchandising opportunities 
inherent in canned foods. 

The film is designed for presentation 
at conventions and meetings of all levels 
of the food retailing and canning indus- 
tries. It will emphasize the importance 
of canned foods promotion by food re- 
tailers as a means of increasing sales 
volume. The picture will suggest many 
ways in which canned foods can be dis- 
played, advertised and promoted both as 
individual items and as part of storewide 
promotions. 

Continental Can’s canned foods mer- 
chandising program commenced in Sep- 
tember, 1954, consisting of monthly 
“Canned Foods Merchandiser” advertise- 
ments and publication of the tabloid, 
“Canned Foods Merchandiser Digest’. 
Merchandising experts are constantly 
traveling throughout the United States 
to secure tested, successful ideas for 
Continental, for the promotion of canned 
foods. These ideas are then furnished to 
the entire grocery field in the ad series 
and monthly publication. Enthusiastic 
reports from canners and food chains 
and independents attest to the success of 
the program. 


the Sanitary can. 
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80 YEAR OLD CANNER TASTE-TESTS 63-YEAR-OLD CAN OF 
CORN—13 year old Susan B. Olney gives her 80 year old Granddad, 
W. R. Olney, a taste of corn packed in 1891 by the Fredonia Canning 
and Manufacturing Company of Fredonia, New York. a subsidiary of the 
Ft. Stanwix Canning Company of Rome. The corn was the property of 
Mr. Olney, a member of the Board of Directors of O!ney and Carpenter 
ef Wolcott, New York. Mr. Olney was employed by the Ft. Stanwix firm 
at the time the corn was packed. The contents were said to be a creamy 
white without any discoloration or unpleasant odor, and there was no 
gas in the can at the time it was opened. Taste-test was held in the 
offices of the New York State Canners and Freezers Association at 
Rochester. In attendance were Mr. Olney, Norman L. Waggoner, Jr., 
vice-presdent of Olney and Carpenter and new president of the Associa- 
tien; William H. Sherman, Association executive secretary end T. P. 
Cobb, district sales manager of American Can Company. Old-fashiened 
hole-and-cap can with hand soldered sideseams was made by Ginna and 
Company of New York City, more than a decade before the advent of 
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Robins Celebrating A 
Century of Progress 


Well known Baltimore equipment and supply house 


reaches century mark in 1955. 


Sindall family still 


going strong os 4th generation looks ahead with 


confidence. 


The internationally well known can- 
ning machinery house of A. K. Robins 
and Company, Ince., of Baltimore this 
year celebrates the 100th anniversary of 
the establishment of the business in 
1855—a goal seldom reached in the busi- 
ness world. What is more remarkable 
about this fine old concern is the fact 
that the reins of management have re- 
mained in the hands of one family—the 
Sindall family, since the first day of its 
founding. Today’s President, Robert A. 
Sindall, Jr., represents the fourth gen- 
eration in direct succession, father to son. 


It was on July 4, 1855, just 14 years 
after the first record of food canning in 
Baltimore that Samuel Sindall opened a 
tinsmith shop, forerunner of the business 
which is now headed by his great grand- 
son. In 1870 Samuel M. Sindall joined 
his father and later, with Albert K. 
Robins, started to specialize in grates, 
stoves, and similar products for the Ma- 
rine Industry. Ten years later, in 1880, 
the canning of products of Maryland’s 
farms and the Chesapeake Bay was a 
gamble, but the company foreseeing an 
ever-expanding future in that Industry, 
extended its facilities to include the 


ROBERT A. SINDALL, JR. 


limited line of canning appliances then 
available. 


Robert A. “Bob” Sindall joined his 
father, Samuel M., in the business in 
1899 and from 1921 until his death in 
1947, was president of the company. At 
that time Bob, Jr. took over active man- 
agement. 


ROBERT A. SINDALL 


A MANUFACTURER 


Possibly because the late Bob Sindall. 


was the perfect salesman, always ready 
with a glad hand and welcome smile, and 
because the firm has always represented 
a number of manufacturers, so as to be 
in position to supply the processors every 
need, Robins has perhaps been chiefly 
known as a manufacturer’s agent. De- 
spite the fact that the firm pioneered in 
the development of many types of can- 
ning house equipment, that assumption 
might have been correct some 20 or 25 
years ago. President Bob, Jr., tells us 
that since 1938 the manufacturing fa- 
cilities of the firm have increased some 
500 percent, to a point where today, 50 
percent of the sales of the firm are of 
Robins’ manufacture. 

The firm has also been known at times 
as a tomato canning supply house. Here 


SAMUEL M. SINDALL 


again Robins makes it a point to supply 
every need for the tomato canning opera- 
tion, but Mr. Sindall waxes poetic when 
he describes for instance the firms lead- 
ership in the production of mushroom 
canning equipment; its pioneering efforts 
in the development of the lye process for 
peeling root vegetables and fruits; of 
the many types of washers, blanchers, 
exhausters, choppers, trimmers, peelers, 
conveying equipment, etc. produced by 
the firm. “We are specialists”, he says 
“and our engineering department likes 
nothing better than a request to build 
special equipment”. More than that, the 
Robins Engineering Department is mak- 
ing every effort to keep ahead of the 
processors needs and desires in the way 
of designing new and better equipment 
with a careful eye on the sanitation re- 
quirements of the industry. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


Ten years ago the Robins Rubber Di- 
vision was established providing endless 
conveyor belting, V belts, sanitary rub- 
ber hose, rubber clothing, ete., for the 
processor. It has since become one of the 
largest rubber supply houses in the East. 

The Bakery Division established six 
years ago supplies conveyors, coolers and 
other equipment for the _ institutional 
baker. 

Robins is also supplying and conveying 
other especial equipment for wholesalers, 
commission merchants and other firms 
here in the city of Baltimore. ; 


KEY PERSONNEL 


Like his father who served a term as 
President of the Canning Machinery and 
Suplies Association, and was perennial 
Chairman of the get-to-gether committee 
here in the Tri-State Area, Bob, Jr. is 
active in industry and association affairs. 
He is presently a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association and is perhaps 
best known as one of the organizing 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Gibbs & Company, Inc., of Baltimore, 
recently acquired subsidiary of Consoli- 
dated Foods Corporation, Chicago, has 
named the following officers: W. T. 
Dixon Gibbs, grandson of the founder, 
continues to serve as president; Joseph 
Brenner, executive vice president; John 
J. Fenton, vice president; Garnett Hay- 
den, secretary and treasurer; Stacey H. 
Gifford, assistant secretary. Mr. Gibbs 
has stated that the company will con- 
tinue to operate as a separate subsidiary 
of the parent corporation. No changes in 
established manufacturing and sales poli- 
cies of Gibbs & Company will be made, 
nor are any changes contemplated in 
management and personnel in general. 


William Smith has been promoted to 
the position of Manager of Hunt Foods, 
Fullerton, California Field Department, 
President Frederick R. Weisman has an- 
nounced. Mr. Smith succeeds Jim Ehman 
who returned to the company on a 
temporary basis during the recent pack- 
ing season and who now returns to his 
own ranching interests in Orange, Cali- 
foria. Mr. Smith, who assumed his new 
duties on January 3, 1955, comes to the 
Fullerton position after 13 years with 
the Hunt organization and a predecessor 
company, the Rocky Mountain Packing 
Corporation. Since 1948, he has been 
Manager of the Field Department for 
Hunt’s Utah operations. 


The addition of the Hawaiian Islands, 
competing as the “49th state,” will high- 
light the 23rd Annual National Cherry 
Pie Baking Contest to be held at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, February 18. 
The event will climax the cherry pie pro- 
motion centered around National Cherry 
Week February 15-22. 


The Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association has announced the Member- 
ship of the following firms: R. A. Jones 
& Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Metal Glass 
Products Co., Belding, Michigan; Mani- 
towoe Engineering Corp., Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin; Robbins & Myers, Ince., 
Springfield, Ohio; Flexible Steel Lacing 
Co., Chicago, Illinois; Dodge & Olcott, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; Ashworth Broth- 
ers, Inc., Worcester, Mass.; National 
Starch Products, Inec., New York, N. Y. 

These firms are participating in the 
1955 Canners Show, Conrad Hilton, Feb- 
ruary 19-23, 1955, 
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Officials of the William Underwood 
Company, Watertown, Mass., world fam- 
ous makers of Underwood Deviled Ham 
and other canned products, display the 
American Meat Institute Safety Award 
for 1954 recently presented to the com- 
pany. William Durant (left), Treasurer, 
and Raymond Swain (right), Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Production, hold the 
framed award which was presented to 
Underwood for “having operated a whole 
year without loss of man hours by in- 
jury”. 

The Underwood Company is one of 
New England’s oldest food corporations 
and one of the oldest canners in the 
country. Other awards held by the com- 
pany are a Certificate of Merit for 
operating 740,655 man hours without a 
lost time accident, presented by Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, and a six- 
month Safety Award from the American 
Meat Institute. 


Robert Gair Compa~y, Inc., has an- 
nounced the acquisition today of the 
properties, assets and business of Har- 
vey Container Corporation of Plymouth, 
Michigan. It is planned to operate the 
business as the Harvey Container Divi- 
sion of Robert Gair Company, Inc., and 
the same personnel which has _ success- 
fully developed the Harvey business will 
continue. 
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49’er President, Joe Feeney, has an- 
nounced the following Committees and 
Chairmen to handle various activities at 
the 1955 Canners Convention in Chi- 
cago: 49’er Cocktail Party: Ed Woepler, 
Chairman, John Gillett, Vice Chairman; 
Old Guard Party: Harry Miller, Chair- 
man, Robert Kramer, Vice Chairman; 
Young Guard Banquet: Charles Schick & 
Kent Upham, Chairmen, Tom Martin & 
Ned Banton, Vice Chairmen; CM&SA 
Dinner Dance: Roger Lueck, Chairman, 
L. P. Cooper, Vice Chairman; Canners 
Show-Door Awards: Dave S. Nay, Chair- 
man, Phil Jones, Vice Chairman . 


The plant of the Eadington Citrus Co., 
Fullerton, California, which packs “Min- 
ute Maid” and “Real Gold” orange juice 
concentrate, was hit by a fire late in De- 
cember which swept through six fac- 
tories and a warehouse. 


IN MEMORIAM 

Henry J. Selmer, 79, President of the 
Seymour Canning Company, Seymour, 
Wis., died on December 30 following a 
heart attack. Survivors include the 
widow, three daughters, and a son, Nor- 
man, who is Secretary of the Seymour 
Canning Company. Mr. Selmer was a 
building contractor for many years and, 
starting in 1899, he built a number of 
canning factories in Wisconsin including 
Gillett, Coleman, Cobb, Brandon, Fort 
Atkinson, Beaver Dam, and Astico, as 
well as the now defunct plants at 
Algoma and Sawyer. He was one of the 
organizers and the first president of both 
the Gillett Canning Co. and the Coleman 
Canning Co. 

In 1925 he purchased the Seymour 
Canning Co. and rebuilt it into a substan- 
tial and modern plant, devoting his time 
thereafter to the canning business. ‘He 
was a member of the Old Guard Society. 


Karl M. “Jack” Karnell, 49, President 
of the Berry Canvas Goods Ine. of 
Philadelphia, died suddenly of a heart 
attack at his home in Lansdowne, Penn- 
sylvania, on the afternoon of Sunday, 
January 2. Jack who had made many 
friends these past several years, espe- 
cially among pea and lima bean proces- 
sors was to enter the hospital on Tues- 
day January 4 for a check up. He was 
buried at 2:00 P.M. Thursday from the 
Johnson Funeral Home, Lansdowne. His 
wife Margaret survives. 
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G. W. REESE 


R. C. STOLK 


CANCO VETERANS RETIRE 


Sam D. Arms and C. W. Roberts, well 
known vice-presidents of the American 
Can Company’s Atlantic and Pacific di- 
visions respectively have been retired 
according to a company announcement. 
Starting as a clerk in the firm’s Fair- 
port, New York plant in 1912, Mr. Arms 
has held a succession of manufacturing 
posts. In 1928 he became manager of the 
Hudson factory in Jersey City, Canco’s 
largest plant in the East. Nine years 
later he went to the division offices in 
New York and in 1942 was appointed 
labor relations manager. He became gen- 
eral manager of manufacture in 1944 
and was elected vice president in charge 
of the Atlantic Division four years ago. 


Mr. Roberts started with the firm as a 


store keeper 43 years ago in one of its . 


California factories and later served in 
management capacities at the Los 
Angeles, Seattle and Vancouver plants, 
and for a time was in charge of Canco’s 
Hawaiian operations, Returning to the 
mainland in 1939 he became Pacific di- 
vision manager of manufacture, spent 
four years in the general manufacturing 
department in New York and in 1950 
was elected division vice president. 


Mr. Arms is succeeded by G. W. Reese 
who started as an engineer in the firm’s 
equipment division in 1920. In 1925 he 
became manager of the machinery di- 
vision in Chicago and five years later, 
manager of manufacture in the Canadian 
division. Two years later he was trans- 
ferred to New York as manager of the 
development department, and became 


general manager of manufacture in 
1951. 


Mr. Roberts is being succeeded by 
R. C. Stolk, manager of sales for the 
Pacific division. Mr. Stolk began his 
career with Canco in the Jersey City 
plant in 1933. In 19387 he transferred to 
the Atlantic division sales department 
and two years later to the San Fran- 
cisco sales office. In 1949 he became 
Southern California district sales man- 
ager, was named assistant manager of 
sales for the Pacific division two years 
later and in 1953, division sales manager. 


PROMOTION 
CALENDAR 


FALL AND WINTER 1954-55—BLUE 
uAKE GREEN BEANS—10 million calls a 
month on the consumer through adver- 
tising in four leading women’s maga- 
zines, “Ladies Home Journal’, ‘‘Woman’s 
Ilome Companion”, “McCall’s”’, and 
“Good Housekeeping”. Monthly advertis- 
ing-selling messages to leading grocers, 
restaurant and hotel operators, high 
school and college teachers, and food edi- 
tors in “Chain Store Age’, “Food 
Topics”, “Progressive Grocer”, “Super- 
market Merchandising”, “Supermarket 
News”, “Institutions”, “American Res- 
taurant”, “Restaurant Management”, 
“What’s New in Home Economics”’— 
leading magazine of cooking teachers 
and food editors. Brochure announcing 
program mailed to all buyers and Blue 
Lake Bean brokers week of October 10. 
Contact Don Dawson Company, 333 S.W. 
Oak St., Portland 4, Ore. 


JANUARY 15-FEBRUARY 28, 1955— 
“Louisiana Yam Supper Season” featur- 
ing canned ham, peas and yams. Pub- 
licity and newspaper advertising promot- 
ing the three products. Point of sale 
material available from the Louisiana 
Sweet Potato Advertising and Develop- 
ment Commission, Opelousas, Louisiana. 


JANUARY 20- February 12, 1955 — 
Florida Citrus Commission’s “Winter 
Health” promotion. Color pages in “This 
Week” and “American Weekly”, Sunday 
supplements and other newspaper adver- 
tising. The “Twenty Questions” TV 
Show and the “Florida Calling” radio 
show will also highlight promotion. Over 
the wire banners, pennants, posters, 
price cards and ad mats available from 
the Florida Citrus Commission, Lakeland, 
Florida. 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH— 
CONTINENTAL CAN LUSINESS PAPER ADVER- 
TISING. “Corn and Tailor—Made Packag- 
ing”, Time (January 31), Business Week 
(February 5) and Fortune (February). 
“Tomatoes and Tailor-Made Packaging”, 
Time (February 14), Business Week 
(February 19) and Fortune (March). 
Ads will emphasize the variety of styles 
of both products availiable to consumers 
the year round. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1955 — NATIONAL 
CHERRY WEEK. Consumer Magazines, 
radio, television, trade paper and point 
of sale material. Month long radio push 
prior to cherry week will emphasize 
restaurant and bakery prepared cherry 
pies. Promotion culminates with the Na- 
tional Cherry Pie Baking Contest on 
February 18. Contact National Red 
Cherry Institute, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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FEBRUARY 3-12, 1955 — NATIONAI 
KRAUT & FRANKFURTER WEEK—N.K.P.A.. 
Oak Dark, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 1955—CANNED FOOD FFA- 
TURES IN THREE MAJOR PUBLICATIONS. 
NCA-Day cooperating, “Seventeen” wil! 
carry the feature “Teen Cooks Love 
Canned Foods”. There’ll be a school tie 
in through the special lesson planning 
booklet “Seventeen at School” reaching 
16,000 home economics teachers. Store 
tie-ins with Stop and Shop, Food Fair 
and possibly one or two other chains. 
“Parents” magazine will cooperate in 
merchandising a February editorial fea- 
ture on the theme, “Canned Foods for 
Better Family Meals.” “Family Circle” 
will carry an editorial “Food Fiestn” 
feature in the February issue. Combined 
circulation—6% million. 


FEBRUARY 23-APRIL 9, 1955 — 
Macaroni, Tuna and Evaporated Milk 
Lenten promotion. Research 
Foundation, Long Beach, California. 


MARCH 1955—Buy BY THE CASE PRO- 
MOTION—Five thousand voluntary chain 
members of I.G.A. tieing in with “I.G.A. 
Canned Foods Values” will urge house- 
wives to buy canned foods by the case. 


APRIL, 1955—Canned Corn Carnival, 
T. R. Sills and Company, Chicago. 


MAY 19-28, 1955— National Pickle 
Week, NPPA, Oak Park, III. 


JUNE 15, JULY 31, 1955—Macaroni 
and canned meat for easy summer 
serving. 


JUNE 1-JULY 31, 1955—Kraut salad 
season, NKPA, Oak Park, Illinois. 


AUGUST, 1955—Pickles, perfect sand- 
wich month, Profit Partners, NPPA, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


AUGUST 1955—NATIONAL SANDWICH 
MONTH — Posters, shelf talkers, window 
streamers, counter cards, ads, cuts, radio 
and TV copy and a complete merchandis- 
ing kit featuring complete sandwich 
meals are available. Wheat-Flour Insti- 
tute is serving as coordinating agency. 
A special full color poster featuring jelly 
and jam sandwiches will be provided by 
the National Preservers Association. 


OCTOBER, 1955—Autumn Yambillee. 


OCTOBER 15-NOVEMBER 30, 1955— 
Kraut Pork ’N ’Apple Dinner Season, 
NKPA, Oak Park, Il. 


NOVEMBER 3-12, 1955 — National 
Tuna Week, Tuna Research Foundation, 
Long Beach, California. 


NOVEMBER 15-JANUARY 1, 1956— 
Holidays are Pickle Days, NPPA, Oak 
Park, Illinois, 
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During 1954, American Can Company sponsored a 
unique advertising campaign in behalf of the entire canned 


foods and beverage industry. 


Page after full-color page has appeared in Life, McCall’s 
Miore to come and Good Housekeeping to spark a new interest in canned 
. "55! foods of all kinds. For by suggesting new and varied uses 
in 
for canned foods—by underlining their appeal to the eye 
and the taste, as well as their economy, their nutritional 
advantages, and their ease of preparation—we have sought 
to convince today’s busy homemaker that she will benefit 


from buying and serving them more often. 


In less than a year of advertising, ut is evident that 


this campaign is helping to achieve these objectives. 


We are proud to announce that there will be more of this 
dynamic advertising in 1955! We are not only continuing 
this campaign—we are improving it, with the same 


objectives in mind, 


Full details of our 1955 plans will be announced at the 
N.C.A. convention in Chicago. Your Canco salesman will be 
glad to suggest ways for you to tie in with this national 
advertising in your own brand promotion to help it work 


most profitably for you. 


Go first to the people who are first! 
AMERICAN 


CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
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REVIEWPOINT 


While there has not been any substan- 
tial pick-up in trade this first week of 
the new year, there is a more optimistic 
feeling regarding the business outlook. 


As 1955 business gets underway buy- 
ers are experiencing difficulty in locating 
needed supplies of beets of various kinds 
as the short pack of last Fall begins to 
be felt. Certain grades and sieve sizes of 
peas are also getting short and there is 
every likelihood of a real tight market on 
these items before new pack comes in. 
Supplies of spinach and asparagus are 
down to rock bottom and carrots are on 
the short side. The short salmon items 
are growing tighter by the day and 
prices are proportionately firmer. <A 
goodly number of fruit items are also 
anything but plentiful and there is no 
hope for improvement here until new 
pack next summer. 

All of which sounds pretty much like a 
sellers market except for the fact that 
corn and beans are very much in evi- 
dence and because of their popularity, 
tend to cast a shadow on the entire vege- 
table market. Spot lists of blue lake 
beans are getting larger instead of 
smaller, indicating that the sloppy mar- 
ket on beans generally is having its 
effect on the movement of blue lakes. 


The stock position of corn was ex- 
plained in tabular form in this column 
last week. It’s interesting to note that 
because of its relatively better position, 
cream style is demanding a higher price. 
At least one canner this week is quoting 
a differential of 10c in favor of cream 
style on 303 fancy golden with a similar 
differential on other sizes and grades. 
White corn also as usual is quoted out 
at a higher price. 


PEAS—December 1 stocks of canned 
peas, according to the National Canners 
Association, at 15,965,011 cases were 17 
percent below the 19.2 million cases on 
hand December 1, 1953. November ship- 
ments of 1.9 million cases were 6 percent 
below the 2 million cases shipped in 
November of 1953 while total shipments 
for the season, June 1 to December 1 at 
15.5 million cases are just slightly below 
the 15.9 million cases shipped during the 
same period last season. 


The December 1 stocks were made up 
of 12.5 million cases of sweets and 3% 


14 


million cases of Alaskas. All grades of 
No. 10 Alaskas are particularly short 
and there are only about 400,000 cases 
of Alaskas, all can sizes and sieve sizes 
in the entire East. Of the total 3% mil- 
lion cases the Midwest holds approxi- 
mately 3 million cases. 

Standard sweets too, are in short sup- 
ply, there being less than 1 million cases 
of these in the entire country. 


APPLE SAUCE—December 1 stocks 
of apple sauce at 8.2 million cases were 
about 75 percent greater than the 4.7 
million cases on hand December 1 a year 
ago. This is due to the fact that the pack 
August 1 to December 1 of this year at 
12 million cases was about 3 million 
cases greater than for the same period 
last year. Shipments of 4.3 million cases 
for the period are just under the 4.6 mil- 
lion cases shipped same period last year. 
Shipments of 1.4 million cases during the 
month of November were about 20 per- 
cent greater than the 1.2 million cases 
shipped in November 1953. 


Of the 8.2 million cases on hand De- 
cember 1, 5 million cases were in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and Virginia; 1.8 mil- 
lion cases in New York; just under 1 mil- 
lion cases in California and the small 
balance in other states. 


December 1 stocks of canned apples of 
2 million cases basis 10’s were also 
sharply above the 1.1 million cases on 
hand December 1 last year. Here, too, the 
pack for the season to date at 3.3 mil- 
lion cases was nearly 1 million cases 
greater than last year. Shipments of 1.2 
million cases August 1 to December 1 
were about the same as last year. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Scattered Offerings Of Tomatoes, Demand 

Disappointing—Strong Market On Products 

—Low Prices On Corn—lIncreased Demand 

For Fruits — Fish Price Holding Tuna At 

Standstill—Salmon Offerings Scarce—Sar- 
dine Advance Expected. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1955 


TOMATOES—Seattered offerings from 
Eastern areas continues. However, the 
demand is disappointing. Standards, f.o.b. 
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Tri-State areas averaged from $1.35 to 
$1.40 per dozen, for 2s while the best 
that could be done on 303s was $1.25 per 
dozen f.o.b. Mid-West offerings are quite 
limited. There are also smaller stocks 
held by California canners and the mar- 
ket in that section has hardened, with 
303s, offered now at an inside of $1.30 
per dozen. Offerings out of Florida and 
Texas have not so far attracted much 
attention in this market. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A strong mar- 
ket situation prevails. Many products 
are either in extremely small supply or 
withdrawn entirely. On tomato juice, 
many New York State canners will not 
not shade $2.50 for 46 oz. per dozen, 
while California canners are quoting 
$2.25-$2.50. Mid-West offerings are 
$2.35-$2.40 and the ri-State area $2.25- 
$2.50 per dozen f.o.b. California puree 
canners have named $1.95 for 1.045 sp.g. 
for 2\%s and $2.20 for 1.06 sp.g. f.o.b. 
Paste is very difficult to locate and only 
a nominal price position is noted. A few 
lots apparently may be picked up f.o.b. 
California sellers around $7.50 per case 
basis 6 oz. packs. On tomato catsup, 
14 oz. fancy f.o.b. Maryland shipping 
points, sellers asked $1.75 to $1.85 per 
dozen f.o.b. 


CORN—While no open price shading 
is noted, there are nevertheless plenty 
of offerings around the low point of the 
year, especially of the 303 packs. Stand- 
ard whole kernel golden f.o.b. Maryland 
canneries is available at $1.00 and stand- 
ard cream style golden at the same price. 
The same basis prevails in the Mid-West. 
Demand has been fair, with expectations 
of some pick up during the balance of 
the Winter months, but the market is 
faced with heavy supplies. 


PEAS — Supplies of many packs, es- 
pecially in the East are now quite small. 
As a result peas are steady. If this buy- 
ing interest continues the estimates are 
that many size packs will be completely 
out of the market in the next few 
months. For Maryland packs, standard 
4 sieve sellers in many instances would 
not shade $1.20 per dozen, for Alaskas 
and for standard ungraded sweets $1.15 
to $1.20 per dozen f.o.b. Standard 3 sieve 
Alaskas, f.o.b. Wisconsin factory were 
quoted at $1.20 and 40 sieve at $1.15 
f.o.b. For standard 5 sieve sweets, f.o.b. 
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MARKET NEWS 


same area, the market was $1.20 and 6 
sieves or ungraded $1.15, f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There is 
nothing new in fruits outside of the in- 
creasing demand, especially for peaches, 
apricots, fruit cocktail and mixed fruits. 
This is rather odd, especially as the main 
season buying was during the holiday 
period, Many feel that there was a de- 
sire to make important replacements to 
meet the expected heavy call later in the 
Winter period. However, stocks of most 
of these items are on the short side and 
many West Coast packers are not in 
possession of important unsold holdings. 

Some small offerings of cling peaches, 
f.o.b. California are reported around 
$1.65 for standards 308s, and $2.45 for 
215s, halves , while choice was $1.75 and 
$2.65 per dozen, respectively, f.o.b. 
Choice fruit cocktail 24s was offered at 
$3.30 to $3.40 per dozen f.o.b., while 
choice Bartlett pear, f.o.b. California or 
the Northwest were bringing from $3.40 
to $3.50 per dozen. 


TUNA FISH—The main item of in- 
terest is the report that West Coast fish- 
ermen and canners are expected to get 
together shortly in an effort to arrive at 
a price basis. Canners are waiting the 
situation out, while it was believed that 


fishermen will again ask a high level for 
their products. 

At present there are said to be a num- 
ber of clippers arriving at California 
packing centers with heavy loads, but 
for which there is very little demand. 
Apparently canners will not buy until 
the price question has been settled. 

The import position is getting con- 
siderable attention. There has been no 
decision as yet following the recent tariff 
hearings at Washington covering import 
duties on tuna. Annual consumption in 
the United States of tuna fish is figured 
at 11,000,000 cases, of which imported 
qualities contribute 35 percent of the 
total. 

Currently demand for this fish is slow 
and the business passing is largely of a 
fill-in nature. For fancy solid pack white 
meat albacore sellers asked $14.00 to 
$16.25 per case f.o.b. California ship- 
ping points. Fancy light meat, as to 
seller, was $11.00 to $13.00 per case both 
halves. Japanese white meat, halves, 
in brine, ex-warehouse New York was 
moving at $12.25 and light meat at 
$10.00 per case. 


SALMON — West Coast sales factors 
were without stocks of many items. The 
general market is firm. There apparently 


are no offerings of pinks, either 1s tall or 
halves. Only a few sellers have any 
Columbia River salmon. Fancy chinook 
halves are held at around $21.00 per case 
f.o.b. Puget Sound sockeyes are quoted 
at $16.00 to $16.50 per case for halves. 
Stocks of this pack are good, but holders 
are not pressing. The idea is that a 
higher market may rule later and bring 
about advanced quotations for this pack. 


SARDINES — Maine sardines are 
quoted at $6.50 per case f.o.b. shipping 
point for keyless, quarters. There are 
fair stocks unsold, but the important 
consuming season is now at hand. The 
trade is of the opinion that by the end of 
the Winter season important inroads into 
these holdings may result. In some quar- 
ters, an advance to $7.00 per case is 
held likely for this quality pack, based 
mainly on the prospects of limited hold- 
ings in all consigned markets. 


The Frozen Food Distributors Asso- 
ciation or California plans to hold a sales 
clinic at the Lakeside Golf Club, San 
Francisco, the afternoon and evening of 
— 28. Harold G. Hacke, is presi- 

ent. 
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TUBULAR BLANCHER 
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A schematic drawing showing how the 
Scott Tubular Blancher might be installed 
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CONTROL l 
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CONTROLLER. 


STEAM 


See SCOTT VINER 
at BOOTH 3 
NATIONAL CANNERS 
CONVENTION 


» A More Sanitary System » Cleaner End Product 
> Requires Less Floor Area » Shorter Blanching Time 


» Steam Economy 


Yes, the Scott Tubular Blancher gives you features not 
found in other type systems. Here is a blancher system 
that offers processors of peas, beans, corn and many other 
food products a much improved method for blanching, 
one that enables top production and a much improved end 
product. Today this hydraulic pressure blancher is in use 
in scores of leading food processing plants---proof of its 
ability to do the job better and at less cost! 


A complete descriptive bulletin which gives the advantages 
of this system will be sent upon request. After checking 
the many features of the Scott Tubular Blancher we feel 
that you will see its great possibilities in your plant. Our 
engineering personnel will be pleased to discuss your 
installation in detail, 


Scott Viner also manufactures many other profit-making 
machines for canning and freezing plants. Send for our 
complete catalog today. 


The Scott Viner Co. 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Corn Movement Better But Not Enough 
To Add Strength—Tomatoes and Products 
Very Strong—Conditions Warrant Strength- 
ening Kraut Market—Many Short Pea Items 
—Beans No Better—Citrus Quiet—Salmon 
Unchanged—Firm Market For Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 6, 1955 


CORN—The movement of corn appears 
to be better than normal but not enough 
in view of available supplies to give any 
strength to the market. Standard corn is 
generally offered at $1.00 for 303 cream 
style, $1.10 for extra standard and $1.20 
for fancy. Actually, some of the better 
financed canners locally are not anxious 
sellers despite current conditions as they 
feel fancy corn will be worth at least 40 
cents a case more out of the next pack 
and therefore why not carry it over into 
the coming pack. At such prices a can- 
ner could afford to do so. 


TOMATOES—As far as vegetables go 
this item has been a cornerstone of firm- 
ness right from the start and is expected 
to stay just that way. Extra standard 
tomatoes in #10 cans are being sold here 
at $8.75 and there are not enough around 
to fill a good sized warehouse. Buyers 
with a stock of tens in hand come next 
Spring will be mighty happy people from 
the looks of things now. Standard 303s 
are still firm at $1.35 while extra stand- 
ards are bringing $1.50 to $1.60 depend- 
ing on seller and quality. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—AIll items in 
the tomato product line are moving along 
in the same direction as tomatoes with 
the market showing continued strength. 
Fancy tomato juice is at the bottom at 
$2.35 for 46 oz. and some canners have 
already pushed prices up to $2.40 and 
$1.25 for 2s. Buyers here are also find- 
ing that canners with puree to sell are 
a stubborn lot and won’t budge off of 
quoted lists and it’s tough to find anyone 
with catsup to sell. 


KRAUT—Despite current conditions 
surrounding kraut there is very good 


CANNED BEET GRADES CHANGED 


An amendment changing minimum drained weight recommendations for the 
various sizes and styles of canned beets was issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture December 31 effective February 4. The recommended minimums 
are generally lower than those in effect since November 2, 1951 (“Almanac” 
page 139) and also generally lower than those proposed June 30, 1954. How- 
ever, they are higher for the 303 size can and jar, sliced, and for the No. 2, 
2% and 303 jar, Julienne. Recommendations are included for the first time for 
the 8 oz. and No. 2% jar and for No. 300. 


The revision also includes a change in the whole beet count range for the 
No. 2 size container and provides for the first time count ranges for whole 
beets for the 8 oz. No. 303 size can and 2% size jar. The count range for the 
303 size can is the same as the 16 oz. glass listed in the “Almanac” and the 
count range for the No. 2% size jar is the same as the No. 2% can. In the 
8 oz. tall, size 1, tiny, a count of 20 and over is required; Size 2 tiny, 14 to 
but not including 20; Size 3 small, 10 to but not including 14; Size 4 small, 
5 to but not including 10. The count range in the No. 2 size can is changed 
as follows: Size No. 1 tiny, 44 and over; size 2 tiny, 31 to but not including 
44; size 3 small, 22 to but not including 31; size 4 small, 13 to but not includ- 
ing 22; size 5 medium, 9 to but not including 13; size 6 medium, less than 9. 

The revised minimum drained weight table is shown below. 


RECOMMENDED MINIMUM DRAINED WEIGHTS, IN OUNCES, 


OF BEETS 
Whole! Sliced 
Size Nos. Size Nos. Medium 

Container size 1 to 3, 4 to 6, and Quartered 

or designation inclusive inclusive Small large Diced cut Julienne 
8-ounce tall (tin & jar)... 5 5% 5 5% 
6%) 61. 6% 61% 7 6% 
No. 300 9% 94 9% 9% 10 10 8 
No. 303 (tin & jar).........0. 10 9%, 10% 9% 10% 10% 9 
- 12% 12% 124% 12 12% 12%, 11% 
19%, 19 19 18%, 19 18% 184 
1914 18% 1834 1814, 18%, 1814 18 
69 68 69 68 72 70 68 


1 Mi--ed sizes to be based on drained weight for predominant size of individual units. 
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reason to believe prices could move up- 
ward in the near future. Recent figures 
indicate the total pack was down this 
year to 185,000 tons from 210,000 tons 
last year. This in the face of a move- 
ment that was up 32% by the end of 
last November which should mean a firm 
market. Such hasn’t developed yet but 
the trade have had their warning. 


PEAS — Distributors here are begin- 
ning to realize the pea market is not 
only in good shape but some items are 
going to be short. All standard peas in 
all sizes are short as are extra standard 
3s in tens. Fancy 2 and 8 sieves both 
Alaskas and sweets are short in 303s 
as are fancy five sweets in 303s. Prices 
are firm and the movement appears sat- 
isfactory. 


BEANS—There has been no improve- 
ment in the bean market but then prices 
at least seem to be steady at present. 
All producing areas are offering beans 
which now includes limited supplies of 
Blue Lakes from the Northwest which 
heretofore has been sold up. Standard 
cuts are still offered at $1.00 for 3038s 
and $6.00 for tens with extra standards 
at $1.20 to $1.25 and $6.50 while fancy 
three sieve cuts are held at $1.50 and 
$8.25. Any spot Blue Lakes offered are 
limited in quantity and prices are firm 
fancy three sieve cuts at $1.97% and 
at original opening levels which listed 
$10.75. 


CITRUS—Reports out of Florida have 
been on the skimpy side during the holi- 
days and the market appears quiet. 
Prices are generally unchanged at $2.25 
for 46 oz. orange, $2.00 for blended and 
31.85 for grapefruit juice. 


SALMON—Market conditions are vir- 
tually unchanged from those that pre- 
vailed all through the month of December 
although the short items are shorter and 
prices are firmer. Pink talls are just 
about a thing of the past and only a few 
halves are listed at $13.50 while Alaska 
reds are held at $28.00 and $16.00. Puget 
Sound sockeyes are offered at $16.50 to 
$17.00 for halves with little or nothing 
in the way of ones tall. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Little 
change to report as sales and interest 
have been at a minimum during the 
holidays although the market continues 
on a very firm basis. Cocktail, particu- 
larly in #10 tins, is the sought after 
item and nothing is offered from the 
Coast at present and it doesn’t appear as 
much of anything will be offered. A few 
shelf sizes are still available but in lim- 
ited quantities only. Buyers are also 
looking for various kinds of Cling 
peaches but they have to look a long 
way to come up with what they want. 
Items such as pears, prune plums and 
cherries are in full supply and prices are 
unchanged. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


New Pack Spinach Opening—Pickles Selling 

Well — Fruit Lists Firmly Maintained — 

Larger Than Expected Tomato Pack Coming 

in Handy — Potatoes Getting Attention — 

Demand For Mackerel Slowed—Sardine A 
Bit Stronger. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 6, 1955 


SPINACH —A feature of the past 
week has been the bringing out by the 
California Packing Corporation of open- 
ing prices on new pack spinach at its 
Crystal City plant in Texas. This firm 
has long since disposed of its 1954 packs 
of this item from both Texas and Cali- 
fornia and hoped for an early season, 
planning to get into operation by De- 
cember 10, but cold weather held back 
activities until December 27. Del Monte 
and Featured Brands of new pack Texas 
spinach are as follows, per dozen: No. 
21%, $1.80; No. 303, $1.25; buffet (Del 
Monte only), 90 cents, and No. 10, $5.30. 
For the first time in years a pack of 
buffet is being made, with much early in- 
terest reported. 


PICKLES — California packers of 
pickles and relishes are proudly display- 


TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Portsmouth 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Phone EXport 7-0744 


ing statistics indicating that this item, 
reduced to a common container size, is 
selling in larger quantities than any fruit 
or vegetable, taking the nation as a 
whole. Prices on tin pack pickles of a 
featured California brand are, per dozen: 
6/12 sweet pickle chips, $16.50; sweet 
mixed pickles, $18.20; dill pickle chips, 
$10.50; dill pickle chips, Kosher style, 
$10.50; dill pickles, 12-15 count, $10.00, 
and dill pickles Kosher style, 12-15 count, 
$10.00. 


FRUITS—tThe California fruit list is 
being firmly maintained at price lists in 
effect in recent weeks. Almost anything 
in the list is still to be had, but buyers 
have to do some real hunting around to 
locate some items. Canned pears are in 
heavy supply in this State, as well as in 
Washington and Oregon, but it is noted 
that sales are growing while the move- 
ment of cling peaches and apricots slack- 
ens, owing to the falling off in the pack. 
Canners are now commencing to push 
the sale of pears with extra vigor, with 
the efforts of some apparently centered 
on the No. 303 size. Most canners are 
quoting $2.20 on this item, but there are 
reports of shading here and there. 


TOMATOES—California’s larger than 
expected pack of tomatoes and tomato 
products is standing canners in good 
stead and some large operators have al- 


ready sold almost everything on hand. 
Holdings are firmly held and it is noted 
that on sizes such as No. 2s and No. 2's, 
lists do not vary more than 5 cents a 
dozen. Firm sales have been reported 
here during the week at $1.60 for No. 
303 fancy, with No. 2s in this grade at 
$2.00, No. 2%s at $2.50 and No. 10s at 
$9.50. Sales of standard are being made 
at $1.30 for No. 303, $1.45 for No. 2, 
$1.85 for No. 2% and $7.25 for No. 10. 
Tomato juice seems scarecly as firm as 
the other items in the list, but sales are 
reported at $1.10 for No. 2 fancy; $2.50 
for 46-o0z. and $4.75 for No. 10. 


POTATOES—tThis is the time of the 
year when new potatoes in fresh form 
are in but limited supply and high in 
price, so attention is turning to the 
canned item. The canner of a featured 
brand recently made a change in the 
price of its No. 2 size pack to $1.20 a 
dozen. 


FISH—The demand for canned mack- 
erel has slowed down quite noticeably of 
late and despite the pack for the first 11 
months in 1954 amounting to but 342,402 
cases, against 590,418 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1953, prices are lower. 
While some lists quote No. 1 tall, Pa- 
cific mackerel at $7.25 to $7.50, sales 
since the first of the year have been made 
at $6.25. Jack mackerel has been sold 


Virginia 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


FINE LABELS 
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for less than $6.00 a case. California sar- 
dines are a bit stronger than they were 
earlier in the season, with sales of No. 1 
ovals in tomato sauce reported at $7.50 
and $7.75. Crabmeat has been sold at 
$9.75 for 24-6% oz., the price having 
been made necessary, according to the 
trade, by importations from Japan. A 
good demand is noted for Alaska pink 
salmon at $22.00 a case, but offerings are 
very light. 


LINDSAY BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
THE CALIFORNIA RIPE OLIVE 


The Lindsay Ripe Olive Company, 
whose processing and canning plant at 
Lindsay, California, is the largest of its 
kind in the world, has brought out a 
booklet for the trade which not only sets 
forth the merits of its own Lindsay 
brand of ripe olives but which also car- 
ries a wealth of information about this 
oldest of fruits, its development in Cali- 
fornia, varieties grown and methods of 
culture, harvesting and processing. The 
company itself is a non-profit organiza- 
tion of olive growers whose members 
grow, select, pack and market ripe 
olives, pitted ripe olives, green ripe 
olives, chopped ripe olives, sliced ripe 
olives, California green olives (Spanish 
Style) and minced green olives. 


The booklet sets forth that the olive 
was first cultivated in Asia Minor about 
4,000 years ago and that it was intro- 
duced into the Western Hemisphere in 
1560, when plantings were made in Peru. 
Later, it was brought to Mexico and then 
to California. The commercial develop- 
ment here took place about 1875, in the 
Oroville area. In 1900, canning of the 
fruit was commenced and a new product, 
California ripe olives, was introduced. 


The plant of the Lindsay Ripe Olive 
Co. is in Tulare County, the largest pro- 
ducing county in California. The com- 
pany itself was organized in 1916 and its 
plant occupies a site of about 10 acres. 
All orchards are within a few miles of 
the plant, making for short hauling, and 
within a few hours after picking, proc- 
essing is under way. Much of the equip- 
ment used has been developed by Lind- 
say technicians. 


The four principal varieties of olives 
grown in California, suitable for canning 
are: the Mission, Manzanillo, Ascolano 
and Sevillano varieties. Difference in 
quality is slight between varieties and 
Lindsay ripe olives are not sold on a va- 
riety basis. The Mission olive is the 
smallest of the four and does not furnish 
fruit larger than Mammoth in commer- 
cial quantities. The Manzanillo variety 
is noted for its symmetry and nearly 
round shape. Its pit is smaller than the 
other varieties. Ascolano olives are large 
in size, but the fruit is tender and hard 
to process and the quantity grown is not 
large. The Sevillano is the world’s larg- 
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est olive and originally came from the 
Seville district of Spain. 


The Lindsay Ripe Olive Company has 
designed its labels with the consumer in 
mind. Not only does the label show the 
size of the fruit accurately, but a color 
scheme has been adopted to help the 
housewife select the label she wants. 
Lavender background means Super Co- 
lossal; white, Colossal; red plaid, Jumbo; 
cherry red, Giant; yellow, Mammoth; 
green, Extra Large; light blue, Large; 
dark blue, Medium, and dark blue, Select. 
A large red arrow carrying the word 
“Pitted” means just that. 


The booklet goes on to explain to the 
buyer the grade sizes of ripe olives as 
established by California law, the food 
value of ripe olives and general informa- 
tion concerning them. There are also 
pointers for grocers on display in their 
stores with suggestions as to the location 
of departments and other sales aids. 


ROBINS CELEBRATING A 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


founders and second president of the 
Forty Niners, service organization of 
C.M.S.A. 43 years of age he joined the 
firm back in the early 30’s on a part time 
basis after school and during Summer 
vacations. Graduated from St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, with an A.B. Degree 
in 1934 and the University of Baltimore 
with an L.L. B. in 1937. He entered the 
Navy as a Lt. Jr. Grade in 1942 and was 
separated in November 1945, as a Lt. 
Commander. 


Everyone knows genial Harry Stans- 
bury, Vice-President and _ Assistant 
Treasurer of the firm. Harry has been 
associated with Robins for 40 years. He 
is the immediate past president of the 
Old Guard Society. 


Lou Kibler, Vice-President in charge 
of engineering has 26 years of service 
with Robins. Lou is also Vice-President 
of the Robins Rubber Division. His 
knowledge of the industry’s problems 
and his practical application have earned 
for him an enviable reputation. Steve 
Lewis, Sales Manager and assistant sec- 
retary of the company started with 
Robins as a boy 32 years ago. His broad 
experience, wide acquaintance and hosts 
of friends are a priceless asset to the 
company. Margaret Johnson, company 
secretary is the “major domo” of the 
office. Her 27 years at Robins plus a gen- 
erous amount of intelligence and good 
judgement provide an asset that cannot 
adequately be described. 


In the shop there are a number of em- 
ployees with 20 or more years of service. 
Of these, Lou Worrel who has handled 
shipping and receiving for 27 years per- 
haps best describes why the House of 
Robins can be depended on for prompt 
and efficient service. 
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THE NEW CRCO MECHANICAL 
BEAN PICKER 


(Continued from page 7) 


yield would be obtained by mechanical 
first picking, with the present varieties, 
as compared to 2 or 3 hand pickings, or 
as compared to the first or second pick- 
ing by hand and the second or third 
picking by machine. For example, if the 
first hand picking yielded 2000 lbs. per 
acre, the second 1000 Ibs., and the third 
500 lbs., it is obvious that machine pick- 
ing would result in only 2000 lbs. yield, 
the first picking by hand and the second 
by machine would yield 3000 lbs., and 
first and second pickings by hand with 
the third picking by machine would yield 
3500 lbs. However, the matter of me- 
chanical picking versus hand picking does 
not concern itself entirely with the yield 
per acre. The acquisition and manage- 
ment of hand labor has always been a 
serious headache to the processor, and 
grower, including housing, transporta- 
tion, accidents, etc., whether local, school 
children, or migrant labor. 


VARIETIES 


The full success of the mechanical 
Bean Picker depends upon the develop- 
ment of plant varieties by the seed 
breeders that will insure a greater yield 
at one picking. The ideal variety will be 
one that has a sturdy plant growth with 
a minimum of intertwining, well rooted, 
with the beans set high up in the plant 
and off the ground, easily detached, and 
of a quality suitable to the processor and 
the fresh market. The seed breeders 
could do little until the final stages of 
development of the mechanical picker 
but have accomplished considerable de- 
velopment toward this end and it is 
anticipated that the next two or three 
years will see far move ideal varieties 
with these qualifications for mechanical 
pickings, and the mechanical picker will 
be used progressively more and more for 
first pickings. 


COSTS 


As an example of costs, data gathered 
in the case of 14 growers in 1954 that in- 
cluded 23 acres of second pickings and 95 
acres of third pickings, indicates an aver- 
age cost per pound picked of .0542, cov- 
ering all operational costs of direct labor, 
gas, oil and greasing, repair labor, and 
moving time but not trucking of the 
beans to the plant. It is obvious that the 
cost per pound would materially decrease 
as the pounds mechanically picked per 
acre increased, as in the case of first 
pickings and when varieties are developed 
that will result in a considerably in- 
creased yield at one picking, because the 
machine must cover the same ground to 
accomplish the relatively small yield of a 
third picking as compared to the much 
higher yield of a second or first picking, 
even with today’s varieties. This ex- 
ample is exclusive of the machine cost or 
rental. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Nominal 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 


Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02............. .95-1.00 
No. 303 -45-1.60 
No. 85-190 
No. .00-8.25 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., & 02. .....00 -90-.95 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.00-1.10 
No. 2% 1.70 
6 :25-6 :50 


New York 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 30% 


No. 
Ex. Std., 
No, 10 of 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, No. 303....1.50 

WISCONSIN 


Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.55 
3 sv., No. 303. 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308......1.90-2.00 
10.50-11.00 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038....1.50-1.55 
8.25-10.50 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303......1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-8.00 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
Std. Cart. Wo, SOB 1.00 
No. 10 6.00 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.9714 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Fey. Cut Gr., 1, 2, 
3 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std. Cut, 4 sv., No. 10.......... 6.00 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri-States, No. 303, All Gr., 
Fey TARY 45 
Small 2.20-2.25 
Medium 1.85-1.90 
ir. & White, Ex. Std... 1.50 
Std. 1.25-1.35 
MIpWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 808.......ccccccosses 2.45 
Sm. Gr., No. 303 — 
No. 10 
Mey. Gr. & Wh., No. 1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. eut, Diced 3038s....1.00-1.05 


Fey., Sliced No, 


WiscoNsIN 


Fey... Bhis -75-.80 
No, 3038 1.15-1.20 
No. ..5.75-6.00 

Diced, No. BOB -80-.90 
No. 10 4.25-4.75 

Cut, No. 308 .90 
No. 10 3.50-3.75 

\. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 

Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.05 
No. lo 5.25 

CARROTS 

Wis., Fancy, Diced, 

No. 10 5.25-5.50 

Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303........ 1.00 

No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 

MAnYLAND 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
No. 10 t 8.00 

1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 10 -++-6.50 

Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 303......1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 303......1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 


Bix. NO. B08 1.10-1.15 


No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 808 1.00-1.05 

No. 6.50 
MIDWEST 


W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.20-1. 25 
12 oz. vac... 
30 

Ex. Std., No. 


No. 
Std. 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.20-1.32'4 
7.50-8.25 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02......... « 90 
No. 3038 
No. 10 
C.S. Fey., 8 oz 
No. 303 
No. 10 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 308..........04 1.75-1.80 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 2° sv.......1.50-1.55 
3 sv 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv. 1.25-1.30 
7.25 
Std., 4 sv 1.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., No. 10, 3 9.50 
4 sv. 8.75 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 0z se 285-.90 
BOB 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 3038............ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 : 
No. 303 2.00-2.15 
No. 10 12.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., 
No. 303 
No. 10 
NNO, BOS 1.40-1. ‘45 
No. 10 
Ex. 4 SV., 8 -85 
No. 303 1.30 
BD 7.25-7.50 
Std., 3 No. 1.25 
Std., 4 sv., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
No. 3038 1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Fey., 4 sv. 1.00 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Fey., 5 8V., 8 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.00 
Fey., Ung., No. 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........00+ 1.65 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Ung., 8 oz... .85-.87%4 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Ex. Std., 5 Sv., 8 O2.....cccccccccesoes 821% 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 303............ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
POTATOES. SWEET 
Md., Fey.. Sy. Pack, 
No. 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 


SATTERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 3038.... .92%-.95 


No. 2 1.05-1.071%4 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
N.Y. Feye, .90-.95 
214’s 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 808 1.10 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Md., Fey., 8 oz. 80 
No. 303 1.15 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


o 2 1.20-1.25 
1.60-1.65 
..5.75-6.00 

Ozark, No. 303 -1.10-1.15 
4.50-5.00 

Calif., Fey. 

1.10-1.12% 

No. 1.55-1.60 

1.50-4.60 
TOMATOES 

25-1.30 
No. 2 35-1.40 
7.00-7.50 

Ex. Std., No. 4501.50 
No, 10 8.00-8.25 

New York, Fey., Wh., 

No. 2 2.50 

8.50-8.75 

INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.15 

No. 2% 

Ex. Std., No. 
1.60-1.70 
2.50 
No. 10 D 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 Nom. 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303............ 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 

1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 

Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

No. 303 .... 1.25 

No. 10 7.00 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 

No. 10 11.50-12.00 

Ex. Std 
No. 10 


Md., Fey., 100/6 oz. 
TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2........cs0« 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 


Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1 ..........-...1.00 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 308............... 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
9.00 
APRICOTS 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
.-9.85-10.10 
Whole, Unpeeled, No. 303.......... 1.70 
2.75-2.80 
Whole Peeled, No. 308... 2.20 
No. 2% 3.55-3.65 
No. 10 12.10-12.35 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 2.30-2.40 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
No. 10 13.25-13.75 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 02.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 303 2.90 
No. 2% 4.60 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 


COCKTAIL 

Fey., No. 303 2.25 
80-13.25 

Choice, No. 303 .. -2.15-2.20 
3.35-3.50 
12.25 

PEACHES 

Calif., Cling, Fey., 
1.80-1.82%4 
No. 2% . 

Choice, No. 303 
2.7 
No. 10 

No. 2.45-2.4714 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Water Pack #10 ............... 7.40-7.50 
S. p. pie #10 ...... . 


Elberta, Fey., No. 2 
Choice, No. 2% 
PEARS 


No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 

Choice, No. 303 2.20 
3.40-3.50 

Std., No. 303 2.00 
..11.50-11.65 

N. W. Bartletts, No. 214, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
No. 10, Fey. 13.50 
Choice 12.65 
11.55 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 

No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2............... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 


PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 


No. 10 

Choice, No. 2% 

No. 10 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

46 oz. 1.9714-2.00 
No. 10 4.40 

GRAPEFRUIT ‘ 

Fla., No. 2 87% 
46 oz. 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 » 3.90 

46 oz. 2.15 

ORANGE 

46 oz. 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 5.00 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.10 
46 oz. 2.37% 
No. 10 5.00 

TOMATO 

46 oz. 2.40-2.50 

N. & Pa., Fey.. No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 

46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 

46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 4.60 

FISH 
SALMON—PFr CASE 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T......... 28.00-29.50 
16.00-16.50 

P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
16.50-19.00 

Pits Ta: 20.00-21.00 
13.50 

9.00-9.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, %4 Oil 6.50 


Calif. Ovals 48/1’s per case..6.75-7.00 
TUNA—Psr CASE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.25-16.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-13.00 
12.25 
Chunks 10.25 
Grated 8.50 


sv out No 303 Tu, 
4 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 
4 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE—Large Tomato Canning 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5501, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—(4) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; Stain- 
less Steel Tanks from 20 gal. to 10.500 gal.; 12 Copper Tanks 
1463 gal. to 5500 gal. sizes from closed distillery; 25 Welded 
Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lining from closed 
breweries. Kyler Model “H” Wrap Around Labeler for 202 x 214 
up to No. 10 cans; Elgin Twin Piston Filler; Unused Tri-Clover 
No. 2%-EH Stainless Steel Pump. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 
N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR buys more right now! Let 
FMC quote you from the biggest stock in the Food Equipment 
Industry. What do you need? Free engineering suggestions 
offered! A square city block, filled with choice equipment. Park 
right on our premises. Fred R. Firstenberg, Pres., First 
Machinery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Hume Cutter; one Hume Loader; one Hume 
Cut-Lode. Comstock Foods, Inc., Newark, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—10 HP Water Tube Package Boiler, gas fired, 
nearly new; Electric Motors 1-15, 1-50 HP 1200 RPM, 1-25, 
1-30 HP 900 RPM; Tank Towers; 142 & 1 ton Whiz Trolleys; 
Boston Tram Switches, new. A. L. Luyat, Box 178, 22nd St. Sta., 
St. Petersburg 3, Fla. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Food Processing Machinery, including S/S Ket- 
tles, Fillers, Retorts, Packing Equipment, Labelers, Tanks. Adv. 
5502, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—2 Model F Bean Snippers, must be in A-1 condi- 
tion; 2 Double Bean Graders, first section to drop 3 and smaller 
beans, second section 4 sieve beans with 5 and larger tailing 
over. Give full description including serial number and price 
first letter. Alamo Products Co., Alamo, Tex. 


WANTED—Three Rod Washers for Lima Beans. Advise size, 
condition and price. The Brakeleys, Inc., Milford, Del. 


WANTED—2 CR Model F Bean Snippers; 1 Bean Blancher; 
1 Urschel String Bean Cutter; 1 CR Nubbin Grader; 1 CR Dou- 
ble Bean Grader, 1 section drops 2’s, 2nd section drops 3’s, and 
balance over; 1 Robins Bean Slitter and Shaker. The above 
listed equipment must be in good condition. Give full descrip- 
tion and price in first letter. Santa Fe Canning Corp., Santa 
Maria, Calif. 
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HELP WANTED—Salesman. Broker wanted to sell resale 
book matches for a nationally known manufacturer, to grocery 
chains, wholesale grocers and other wholesalers. Excellent side- 
line with steady repeat business. Ideal for food broker seeking 
additional income. Write fully. Wholesale Division, Match Corp. 
of America, 3433-43 W. 48th Place, Dept. CT-1, Chicago 32, III. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE for Baltimore and Washington 
area available 1st of January. Interested in representing one 
good manufacturer. Appreciate proposal. Adv. 54128, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Sales Executive, presently employed, 
seeks challenging assignment. Thorough experience and know- 
how in all phases of factory and private label distribution in 
both canned and frozen foods. Knows way around and has wide 
acquaintance with national food chains and wholesale grocers. 
Excellent references. Adv. 5506, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIl types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


WANTED—To buy Dents, Rusts, Close Outs. Ken Evans, 
2935 Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. 


CASH for your job lots of canned foods. Eagle Sales Co., 
Westwood Ave. & Mount St., Baltimore 17, Md. Phone: LA 
83-3835. 


THERE IS A REASON WHY... 


YOU GET RESULTS 
thru 
T.C.T. WANT ADS 


YOU REACH THE MEN WHO BUY 


THE CANNING TRADE January 10, 1955 
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